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In a late tour which I made through parts of New 
York and New Jersey, I found many evidences of 
recent improvement, and I doubt not similar ones 
abound in my native state. Ina part of Dutchess 
county, which I visited, the best farms have been 
sold, within my recollection, with improvements 
and buildings, at from seven to seventeen dollars 
an acre. They cannot now be bought for one hun- 
dred dollars an acre; and one was sold last year 
at auction, without buildings, at one hundred and 
thirty dollars an acre. Fifteen years ago,a farm 
in western New York, of 400 acres, exhausted by 
bad husbandry, was bought by a Scotch farmer for 
$4000. This farm has been so improved by good 
husbandry, that the owner was last year offered for 
it $40,000. He refused the offer, upon the ground 
that it actually netted him the interest of $60,000, 
or $10.50 the acre. A farm was pointed out tome 
in New Jersey, which was recently sold for $7 the 
acre, and that was all it was said to have been 
worth in its then condition. By a liberal outlay in 
draining, it being level and wet ground, and in lim- 
ing, manuring, &c., it is now considered worth 
$125 an acre. I went over another farm which a 
few years ago was bought at the same price, and 
which now, on account of the improvements which 
have been made upon it, is considered worth $100 
peracre. I am informed on the best authority, 
that similar cases of the rapid increase in the pro- 
ducts and value of farms, consequent upon an im- 
proved system of management, are to be found in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. Although 
these cases are isolated ones, they nevertheless 
serve to show the practicability of vastly increas- 
ing the value and products of vur exhausted lands. 

Among the causes which have essentially con- 
tributed to the deterioration of our lands, and the 
consequent depression of our agriculture, I consid- 
er the following as prominent : 

Ignorance of the principles of agriculture ; 

The want of a sufficient outlay in the manage- 
ment of our farms ; and 

The low estimation in which the employment 
has been held by all classes, including, farmers 
themselves. 

Agriculture has too generally been considered a 
business requiring mere physical power, with which 
the principles of natural science had little or noth- 
ingtodo. To plough, sow, and gather the crop, 
has been the general routine of farming operations, 
regardless of the poverty which our practice was 
inflicting upon the soil and upon our children. Like 
the reckless heir of wealth, we found ourselves in 
possession of a treasure ; and without inquiring for 
what purpose it came into our hands, or realizing 
our obligations to husband and preserve it, for oth- 


ers, we have squandered it lavishly, through our ig- 
norance or our folly. True, we have been occa- 
sionally admonished of our error by the schoolmen ; 
who, wrapped in abstract science, and knowing lit- 
tle practically of its application to husbandry, have 
as often tended to confase and mystify, as to en- 
lighten and instruct. Hence the prejudice which 
has arisen, against book-farming. But science and 
art are now uniting their labors, and are deriving 
mutual aid from each other, on the farm, as they 
have for some time been doing in the manufactory 
and inthe shop of the artisan. A new era is dawn- 
ing upon the vision of the farmer; new light is il- 
luming his path, and a new interest and new plea- 
sures are urging him on to improvement. He be- 
gins to study the laws which Providence has or- 
dained for the government of improved culture, and 
he finds in their application to his labors, the means 
of increasing profits and high intellectual enjoy- 
ment. And the more he studies and is guided by 
these laws, the more does he become satisfied of 
former errors, and of his comparative limited sphere 
of usefulness. Science is probably capable of ren- 
dering more important services to husbandry than 
to any other branch of labor, and presents a wider 
field of useful study to the cultivator of the soil, 
than to any other class of society. 

The deficiency in farming capital, or rather the 
stinginess with which capital is employed in im- 
proving and maintaining the condition of our lands, 
is another cause of declension in the profits and 
character of our agriculture. The farmer is too 
prone to invest his surplus means in some new busi- 
ness, or in adding to his acres, instead of applying 
them to increase the profits of his labor and the 
products of his farm, He either works more land 
than he can work well and profitably, or he 
diverts to other objects the means which would yield 
a better return if applied to the improvement of the 
farm. He is apt to consider twenty or thirty dol- 
lars an enormous and wasteful outlay upon an acre 
of land, or upon a choice animal; and yet the in- 
terest of this outlay will be tentimes paid by the 
inerease of crop or the increase of the animal ; and 
in most cases the principal also will be returned to 
him in the course of two or three years. Many of 
the most thriving farmers in southern New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, make a quadrennial 
expenditure of twenty dollars or more to manure 
én acre; and it has become a maxim with them, 
that the more the outlay for manure, the greater the 
net profit of their lands. But it is not the outlay 
for manure alone, thet demands a liberal expendi- 
ture of capital. Good seed, good farm stock, and 
good implements, are all essential to the economy 
of labor, and to neat and profitable farming. And 
I think it will appear from the cases I have quoted, 
that in many locations, capital may be very advan- 
tageously employed in reclaiming wet and marshy 
grounds, generally rich and the most productive 
when laid dry. 


When our cattle grow Jean, and threaten to dis- 
appoint our hopes of profit, we donot hesitate to 





impute the evil to the want of food, or to inatten- 





tion in the herdsman. And if we are prudent man- 
agers we atonce graduate our stock to our food, 
knowing that one well fed animal is of more value 
in the market, than two animals that carry but skin 
and bones, and take care that the food is properly 
fed out. When our crops become lean, we need 
not hesitate to ascribe the decrease in product to 
like causes—want of food, or want of attention in 
the farmer; and prudence and profit in like man- 
ner require, that our crops, like our animals, should 
be limited to the food and jiabor which we have to 
bestow upon them. In other words, an acre well 
manured and well worked, will be found to be more 
profitable than four poor acres badly worked. 

I may be here asked, from whence are to be ob- 
tained the vast supplies of manure requisite to ma- 
nure our oldlands? I answer, from a multiplicity 
of sources around us—from every animal and vege- 
table substance within our reach. Nothing that 
has once been part of an animal ora vegetable, but 
can be converted into corn, grass, and roots. I 
think I may assume as facts, that upon an average, 
not half the manure is saved upon our farms that 
might be, and that this moiety is half lost before it 
is applied to the soil. Every horse, ox or cow, win- 
tered upon the farm, if well fed, and littered with 
the straw, stalks, &c., of the crop, should make from 
six to ten cords of good manure, Dr Coventry, 
late profi ofagriculture at Edinburgh, estima- 
ted that thestraw of an ordinary acre of grain, com- 
puted at 21 cwt., may be converted by the urine 
and liquids of the stables and cattle yards, into 
three and a half tons of manure; that meadows 
that cut one and a half tons of hay, will give four 
tons of manure ; clover, the first year, six tons, and 
the second year, five and a half tons per acre; and 
that with the extraneous substances which may, 
with due care, be collected without expense from 
the roads, the ditches, the ponds, and from refuse of 
every kind about the house and premises, the acre- 
able amount should be amply sufficient fora full 
supply of manure once during every course of the 
four year system of husbandry. Arthur Young, with 
6 horses, 4 cows, and 9 hogs, which consumed 16 
loads of hay and 29 loads of straw, obtained 118 
loads of manure, 36 bushels to each; and from 45 
fatting oxen, well fed and littered, 600 tons of rot- 
ten manure. But an American lewyer,* and an 
excellent practical farmer withal, has gone beyond 
these estimates. I visited his farm a few weeks 
ago, which lies upon the sea shore. It consists of 
about 200 acres, most of which was in a course of 
crops. ‘The crops of the season had all received 
an ample supply of manure, as their appearance in- 
dicated—and yet | was shown maases of well pre- 
pared compost, in reserve, consisting of yard ma- 
nure, peat ashes, peat earth, sea weed, and fish— 
estimated at twentyfive hundred loads—all produc- 
ed upon his own farm. 

The third obstacle to agricultural improvement, 
which I propose to notice, is the subordinate rank 
to which this employment has been consigned, and 
to which the farmers themselves have contributed, 


*W. A. Seeley, Esq., of Staten Island. 
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by a want of respect for dinusiten and respect for \3 | youth, or such of thein as are designed to manage | 
their vocation. The wholesome habits of socie ty this branch of national labor, might be taught si- 
have been so broken up, by the civil and political | multaneously, the principles and practice of their 
convulsions of the age, and the inordinate thirst for | future business of life, and on which, more than any 
acquiring wealth and+ fashionable consequence, | other branch of business, the fortunes of our coun- 
through mercantile and other specula:ions, that hon- | try, moral, political, and national, essentially de- 
est productive labor has been thrown entirely into| pend. We require an initistory study of years in 
the background, and considered not only ungenteel | the principles of law and medicine, before we per- 
but menial and servile. Yet I venture to lay down| mit the pupil to practice in these professions. We 
this proposition, that he who provides for the wants | require a like preliminary study in our military and 
and comforts of himself and family, and renders | naval schools, in the science of war and navigation, 
some service to society at large, by his mental and | ere the student is deemed qualified to command.— 
physical industry, performs one of the high duties | And yet, in agriculture, by which, under the bless- 
of life; and will ultimately be rewarded in the con- | ing of Providence, we virtually “live, move, and 
scious rectitude of his life, by a greater measure of | | have our being,” and which truly embraces a wider 
substantial happiness than he who makes millions | range of useful science than either law, medicine, 
by fraud and speculation, to be squandered in ex- | war, or navigation, we have no schools, we give no 
travagance or wasted in folly, by his children or} | instruction, we bestow no governmental patronage. 
grand-children. ‘The revolutions that are constant- | Scientific knowledge is deemed indispensable in 
ly taking place in families, sufficiently admonish us, | many minor employments of life; but in this great 
that it is not the wealth we leave to our children, | business, in which its influence would be most po- 
but the industrial and moral habits in which we ed- | tent and useful, we consider it, judging from our 
ucate them, that secures to them wordly prosperity, 
and the treasure of an approving conscience. 

The farmers, | have remarked, share in the er- 
rors of the day. Not content with the gains which 


the novelist. We regard minp as the efficient pow- 
er in most other pursuits; while we forget, that in 
agriculture, it is the Archimedean lever, which, 
are ever the reward of prudent industry, and which | though it does not move, tends to filla world with 
might be greatly increased by the culture of the} plenty, with moral health, and human happiness.— 
mind—nor content with one of the most indepen- | Can it excite surprise, that under these circumstan- 
dent conditions in society, hundreds and thousands | ces of gross neglect, agriculture should have be- 
of them seek other and new employments, and | come among us, in popular estimation, a clownish 
some of truly menial character, to get rid of labor, | and ignoble employment ? 
the greatest blessing to man, and to raise them-| Inthe absence of agricultural professional schools 
selves in the imaginary scale of tashionable society. | could we not do much to enlighten and raise the 
And if they cannot participate themselves in this| character of American husbandry, by making its 
imaginary greatness, (and it is seldom any thing | principles a branch of study in our district schools ? 
more than imaginary ) they are anxious to inflict} This knowledge would seldom come amiss, and it 
the evil upon their posterity,—to rear their sons to | would often prove a ready help under misfortune, 
the law, the rail-road to office,—to political power | to those who had failed in other business. What 
and turmoil ;—to make them merchants, a useful | man is there, who may not expect, at some time of 
but greatly overstocked business, or to place them | life, to profit directly by a knowledge of these prin- 
in some other genteel employment, which shall ex-| ciples? Who does not hope to become the owner, 
empt them from the toils of labor, the salt that best | or cultivator, of a garden or a farm? And what 
preserves from moral corruption, man, enjoying the blessing of health, would be at 
Mistaken men! What class in society have/a loss for the means of an honest livelihood, whose 
within their reach somany of the elements of hu-| mind had been early imbued with the philosophy 
man enjoyments—so many facilities for dispensing | of rural culture—and who would rather work than 
benefits to others—one of the first duties and rich- | beg ? 
est pleasures of life—as the independent tillers of} An early acquaintance with natural science, is 
the soil? “The farmer,” says Franklin, “has no} calculated to beget a taste for rural life and rural la- 
need of popular favor; the success of his crops de-| bor, as a source of pleasure, profit, and honor. It will 
pends only on the blessing of God upon his honest | stimulate to the improvement of the mind, to elevate 
industry.” If discreetly conducted oa the improv- 
ed principles «f husbandry, agriculture offers the 
certain means of acquiring wealth, and as rapidly 
as is consistent with the pure enjoyments of life, 
or with the good order and prosperous condition of 
society. Agriculture is the golden mean, secure 
alike from the temptations of mushroom opulence, 
and the craven sycophancy and dependenee of pov- 
erty. “Give me neither poverty nor riches,” was | learning. Why, then, shall they not be taught? 
the prayer of the wise man of Scripture, “Jest,” he | Why shall we withhold from our agricultural popu- 
added, “ lest I be full and deny thee, and say, who | lation that knowledge which is so indispensable to 
is the Lord? or lest | be poor and steal, and take | their profit, to their independence, and to their cor- 
the name of my God in vain,” rect bearing as freemen ? 
When we consider that agriculture is the great 





its, which steal upon the ignorant and the idle una- 





practice, of less consequence than the fictions of 


enltural science, which we can also work up. 





| 


wares, and which consign thousands of young men! and rural happiness around him ? 
to poverty and disgrace, “if not to premature graves.| sponse would be, I think, an unhesitating no, to the 
A knowledge of these principles, to a very “useful | first question ; and the Jady’s, after due delibera- 
extent, can be acquired with as much facility in! tion, I verily suspect, 
the school or upon the farm, as other branches of! amen, 


‘themup. We have materials for teachers of agri- 
De- 
mand will always ensure a supply. 

The enumeration of the foregoing obstacles to 
agricultural improvement, sufficiently indicates the 
means which will be efficient in removing them.— 
The means consist, so faras I now propose to no- 
tice then— 

1. In giving a professional education to the young 
farmer, which shall embrace the principles and the 
practice of the business which he is designed to 
follow in life—and 

2. In diffusing more extensively, among those 
who have completed their juvenile studies, and are 
better fitted to profit by the lessons of wisdom and 
experience, a knowledge of the same principles and 
of the best modes of practice which these princi- 
ples inculcate, and which experience has proved to 
be sound. 

We have professional schools in almost every 
business of life, except in the cultivation of the soil, 
one of the most important and essential of them all, 
and one embracing a larger scope of useful study 
in natural science and in usefulness to the temporal 
wants of the human family, than any other. The 
policy of monarchs, and of privileged orders, has 
been to repress intelligence in the agricultural mass 
in order to keep them in a subordinate station. But 
neither the policy nor the practice should be coun- 
tenanced by us. Our agriculturists are our privi- 
leged class, if we have such. They are our sove- 
reigns, because, from their superior numbers, they 
must ever control our political destinies, for good 
or for evil. Andthe more intelligent and inde- 
pendent we can render them, the more safe we 
make our country from the convulsions of internal 
feuds, and the danger of foreign war. 

I put the question to fathers—Would you es- 
teem that son less, or think him less likely to fulfil 
the great duties of life, who had been educated in 
a professional school of agriculture, with all the 
high qualifications which it would confer for public 
and domestic usefulness, than him who had been 
educated for the counter, the bar, or otherhigh pro- 
fessional callings? On which could you best rely 
for support and comfort in the decline of life? Nay, 
I will venture to carry the appeal farther—to the 
discriminating judgment of the unmarried lady— 
Would you reject, as a partner for life, the student 
of such a college, coming forth with a sound mind, 
deeply imbued with useful knowledge, anda hale 
constitution, invigorated by manly exercise, whose 


and purify it—to self-respect, to moral deportment: | cares and affections were likely to be concentrated 
and it will tend to deter from the formation of bad hab- | 


upon home and country, and whose precepts and 
examples would tend to difftise industry, prosperity, 
The father’s re- 


would be a half articulate 
I pretend not to the spirit of prophecy, yet 
I venture to predict, that many who now hear me, 
will live to see professior&l schools of agriculture 
established in our land, to see their utility extolled, 
and to be induced to consider them the best nurse- 


Why, while we boast of | ries for republican virtues, and the surest guaran- 
our superior privileges, keep in comparative igno-|tee for the perpetuity of our liberties. 


They should 








business of the nation—of mankind,—that its suc- 
cessful prosecution depends upon a knowledge in 
the cultivators of the soil, of the principles of natu- 
ral science—-and that our agriculture stands in spe- 
cial need of this auxiliary aid,—we cannot with- 
hold our surprise and regret, that we have not long 
since established professional schools, in which our 


rance of their business, that class of our citizens |be established—they will be established—and the 
who are truly the conservators of our freedom? I | Sooner they are established, the better for our coun- 
know of but one objection—the want of teachers. |try. 

A few years ago, civil engineers were notto be| ‘To those who have passed to manhood, and who 
found among us. The demand for them created a| have made up their minds, from necessity or from 
supply. Wi e have demonstrated that we have the i choice, to till the ground, the means of improve- 
materials for civil engineers, and that we can work | ment—of studying the principles of their business 
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—and of becoming acquainted with the most ap- 
proved and modern practices in husbandry—the 
opportunities of acquiring useful knowledge are 
abundant and cheap. One of these means and a 
valuable one, is proffered him through the exhibi- 
tions and publications of these societies. Another 
is the perusal of books upon agriculture and rural 
economy, which should form a part of social and ru- 
ral libraries. And another facility of acquiring this 
useful knowledge, is afforded by the agricultural 
periodicals of our country, which, besides contain- 
ing much that is instructive in the philosophy of 
farming, are a record of the best modes of practice, 
and of much that is new and important, in the vari- 
ous departments of rural and household labor. A 
volume of the Cultivator, of which I can speak with 
accuracy, contains about as much matter as five or 
six volumes of the popular novels of the day, and 
twice as much as four numbers of our literary quar- 
terly journals. The price of the Cultivator is one 
dollar per annum. I verily think, that if the far- 
mer would divide his patronage between political 
and agricultural journals, he would be a manifest 
gainer, in his fortune and in his family—would be 
more happy in his business, and domestic in his 
habits—a better manager and a more useful citizen. 

Time will not permit me to go into the details of 
modern improvements in husbandry. These im- 
provements are great, and afford the brightest hopes 
to the philanthropist and the patriot. No one who 
can carry back his memory forty years, can with- 
hold his wonder at the astonishing improvements 
which have in that time been made in the manu- 
facturing and mechanic arts, by reason of the aids 
of science; and those who can scan the future, 
will have no less reason to rejoice, in the anticipa- 
ted advantages which are in prospect, from an im- 
proved culture of the mind and the soil, consequent 
upon a better system of education to the agricultu- 
ral population, and the general diffusion of useful 
knowledge, which is likely to result from it. 

I will merely further remark to the farmer, that 
if he would prosper in his business, he should study, 
practice, and adopt the better system of husbandry 
which is abroad in the land, and which has already 
greatly profited thousands, so far as his soil and 
circumstances will permit,—that he should drain 
his wet lands, economize his manures and apply 


them with judgment,—to cultivate well, what he | 


does cultivate,—to alternate his crops,—to extend 
his root culture,—to increase and improve his stock, 
as the products of his farm will. permit,—and to 
substitute fallow crops for naked fallows. 

In conelusion, gentlemen, permit me to express 
my hearty wish, that success and honor may crown 
your efforts to improve the condition of your coun- 
try, industrial and moral, associate benefits almost 
as intimately connected as cause and effect—and 
that you may long live to enjoy the blessings which 
are promised to him who truly loves his neighbor 
and reveres and worships his God. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


An Agricultural Convention, consisting of dele- 
gates fiom the various parts of the State of South 
Carolina, assembled at Columbia on the 26th ult— 
The Governor, in his speech, recommends the 
adoption of measures by the Legislature for the im- 
provement of agriculture, and particularly an ap- 


Propriation for an agricultural survey. On this 
subject he says: 


“It is a lamentable truth, that while other bran- 
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ches of industry have received an impulse, by 
wholesome laws, the great interests of agriculture 
have been passed by almost with silent contempt. 


It is now time for the State to dismiss from her | 


counsels this cold indifference, and to take such ac- 
tion on the subject as will promote its success, In 
exploring the causes which have retarded the pro- 
gress of the State in population, wealth and impor- 
tance, none is more prominent than the utter neg- 
| lect of this primary pursuit. It cannot be doubted 
that South Carolina once possessed a soil of unsur- 
passed fertility. But this rich gift ofa kind Provi- 
| dence has been, in a great measure lost, by a most 
| pernicious course of husbandry, A large portion 
of this once flourishing region, blessed too, with a 
| propitious climate, has been reduced to sterility, 
| Yet all hope of reclaiming and restoring to its won- 
ted productiveness, our exhausted soil, is not in 
vain. It isa beneficent provision of a good Provi- 
dence, that beneath the surface of the earth are to 
| be found substances of the most fertilizing quali- 
ties. Their discovery, however, requires the appli- 
cation of science, and means seldom possessed by 
individuals, It is in such a case, that a wise and 
patriotic Legislature should extend its aid. But 
to subserve fully the interests of Agriculture, the 
Legislature should not confine its operations to a 
Geological Survey alone. With this, should be 
connected an Agricultura] Survey. While the 
former would bring us acquainted with all the sub- 
stances which enter into the composition of that 
portion of the earth to which we can have access, 
the latter will elicit a mass of information in rela- 
tion to every thing that concerns agriculture, 
which cannot fail to be highly useful. In other 
countries, the utility of agricultural surveys has 
been fully proved, by the valuable results. But in 
carrymg into effect such surveys, as have been 
mentioned, the value of the results would depend 
upon the selection of an individual possessing the 
highest qualifications, combining a profound know]- 
edge of the subjects of investigation, a sound dis- 
criminating judgment, and an untiring zeal and in- 
dustry. The expense of such a project should not 
be weighed against the incalculable importance of 
the end proposed. Being deeply impressed with 
the practical usefulness of such surveys, I earnest- 
ly recommend that you provide for their accomplish- 
ment. 


The following are the Governor’s remarks on the 
subject of Education. 


But while the developement of the physical re- 
sources of our country should claim so large a 
share of your serious attention, popular education 
ought to hold the first place in your estimation. It 
is knowledge, intellectual, moral and religious, that 
constitutes the man. Without its possession, 
wealth would be a curse, instead of a blessing. 
Besides, the stability and permanence of our repub- 
lican institutions, have their on.y guarantee, in an 
intelligent, moral and religious population. [ence 
this important subject has commanded the warmest 
regard of those who have preceded us. ‘The estab- 
lishment of the College, and the adoption of the 
Free School System, are enduring monuments to 
the memory of those by whose sagacious efforts 
they were brought into existence.—The former, 
from smal] beginnings, has risen to a proud emi- 
nence among the literary institutions of our great 
confederacy, and is annually sending forth a band 
of well-educated youths, the future glory and orna- 
ment of their country; the latter, although based 











| 


| upon the soundest principles of a free Govern- 
/ment, has not yielded all those benefits which its 
lintrinsic excellence so justly deserved. At your 
last session, commissioners were appointed, in 
every election district of the State, to examine and 
lrevise the Free School system, and to report to the 
Executive such amendments or alterations, as they 
‘might deem useful. Many of these commission- 
‘ers, with a very commendable zeal and ability, 
i have discharged the important duty assigned to 
ithem, while others have failed to make reports. In 
|obedience to your resolution, I have placed the re- 
‘ports which have been made, in the hands of a 
| commission of two gentlemen, Professors Elliott 
‘and Thornwell, to be examined by them, and a 
| system to be devised, and submitted to you, at the 
present session. ‘heir report, as soon as pre- 
pared, shall be transmitted to you, with the reports 
lof the district commissioners. 
It affords me unfeigiaed pleasure, to announce to 
| you, that the College continues to answer the high 
| expectations of the State. It is rapidly advancing 
in a career of prosperity and ubefulness, which 
must redound to the lasting benefit of the country. 
It steadily increases 1 numbers, although the 
standard of admission is higher than formerly. ! 
ardently recommend this noble institution to your 
paternal and fostering care. The State can only 
expect to maintain its wanted high character, by an 
enlightened population, well grounded in solid 
learning, and a lofty moral elevation. 


A Rule worthy of the Farmer's attention —A+ 
most important axiom to be kept in mind by € very” 
farmer is, to break up and cultivate no arable . lance 
to be laid down again with depreciated streng th: 
in other words, no crop requiring the plough ore Ul- 
tivator and hoe should be put into the ground t. e 
present year which wil] leave the ground ina wore © 


| condition than it was before the work was begua 
|It will, when adopted as a principle, be very easy 
‘for every farmer to make his calculation in any 
crop requiring the hoe, so to improve the capacity 
of his land that it shall yield more than it has done 
|before. A plenty of good barn yard, hog yard, 
stable or compost manure will effectually do this 
| business on almost every retentive soil: in some 
| cases of low and wet grounds, the simple applica- 
| tion of sand or gravel with a small quantity of the 
stimulating manures will accomplish every thing 
to be wished: in other cases of sandy, porous soil, 
| the application of clay or other adhesive earths, 
|with the free use of plaster of Paris and some 
istimulating manures, will do wonders. The ob- 
lservance of the principle of constant renovation 
|will soon bring New England to rank with the 
| best cultivated districts of England and Scotland, 
| and even with the still higher improvements ex- 
|hibited in Flemish husbandry.—Gov. Hill's <dd- 
| dress. 

Value of Salt—An increased quantity of salt 
jused by the farmer in various ways would be of 
;eminent benefit, Salt ought to bear a less price 
than it now does throughout the country. Much 
of the expense of salt is in the price of transport: 
it is a taxed article, and assists in the revenues of 
| the government, [am confident that fine salt sprin- 
' kled over the ground in the quantity of three or four 
| bushels to the acre will not only contribute to drive 
off insects and other destructive vermin, but in most 
\vegetable crops will prevent blight. A sprinkling 
‘of salt in the feed of most animals will contribute 
|to their healthy growth.— Jbid. 
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LABOR AND LABOR-SAVING MACHINES. 

We conceive that many American writers, in 
urging the adoption of foreign agricultural improve- 
ments, overlook one very important ingredient in 


European farming, essential toa high standard of | 


husbandry, and that is the extreme low rate of wa- 
ges abroad compared with what it is in this coun- 
try. In the old and fully-peopled countries of Eu- 
rope, is a large surplus population, incapable of be- 
ing landholders, or entering into commerce and the 
trades, from the arbitrary rules that govern them, 
and who must content themselves with the smallest 
daily pittance or starve. Such a population is 
more at the disposal of the farming than any other 
interest in society, and is one of the main pillars 
of the high and improving state of English, Scotch, 
and French agriculture. With us the farmer has 
no such resource. Ours is a néw country, and, 
from the freedom and elasticity of action engender- 
ed by our institutions, and the inducements held 
out to exertion, all are striving to outstrip each 
other in the acquisition of wealth and reputation. 
Land is cheap and abundant, and there is ample 
room for action; and every man who has a common 
degree of intelligence and industry, may become a 
Jandholder, . Men follow their natural inclinations, 
and prefer being independent citizens and their 
own masters, to being in the employment of other in 
dividuals. Under this state of things, those pursuits 
that are carried on with much manual labor, are 
attended withthe most expense to those engaged 
in them, and meet with no small obstacle to their 
success in the fact, that they create a demand, for 
which the supply is by no means adequate. Amer- 
ican farming is one of these pursuits; its various 
operations being almost entirely performed by bodi- 
ly labor, unassisted in a great degree, by nature 
or art. ‘To every pursuit and profession among us 
have the sciences and arts lent more assistance 
than to our husbandry ; and we believe that this 
ig one very great reason why all other pursuits are 
so much in advance of it, The innumerable results 
of human invention, the application of the laws that 
govern the operations of nature, to the daily avoca- 
tions of man, have carried us forward with an in- 
credible rapidity as a commercial and manufactu- 
ring people. ‘They have been capital and labor to 
us, amply supplying the deficiencies of both. 

Amid this hurrying forward to perfection of al- 
most every calling amongst us, we would not say 
that our agriculture remains where it stood fifty 
years ago, for we believe it has advanced within 
that period—but we find it creeping on at a com- 
paratively snail’s pace unassisted, in a great 
measure, by art or science, and harrassed by the 


same impediments, that hampered it in the days of | tion. 


our fathers. Wespeak, of course, of the general 
state of American farming, as manifested through- 
out the country, and would not include those ex- | 
ceptions in districts and individuals, that, from their | 
rarity, do us the more honor. 





_ seems 








ohen wondered at the magieut sali indifference man- 
ifested by many of our farmers towards those im- 
plements and machines that have been offered them 
from time to time, for abridging and facilitating the 
labors of the farm. 

Husbandmen should remember that just in pro- 
portion as they save in the time of performing their 
daily operations, just in the same proportion do 
they economise in the item of labor, and in the ex- 
pense incurred by it. As for instance, if my two 
hired men, at the expense of a dollar a day apiece, 
can thresh with the flail, one hundred bushels of 
grain in ten days, the threshing of my grain wiil 
have cost me twenty dollars, taking no account of 
the inevitable loss by waste. Now if by the use of 
a threshing machine, at an expense say, of two dol- 
lars per day, with the assistance of a man anda 
boy at one dollar and a half per day, my one hun- 
dred bushels of grain can be threshed in two days, 
it will be done at an expense of seven dollars in- 
stead of twenty, with a gain also, of eight days 
time. We presume the items in this estimate are 


operations of the farm, is so much gained in the wa- 
ges of labor. 

We advance another proposition, that, not only 
do we, by the use of labor-saving machines, econo- 
mise in time and the expense attending labor, but 
also that just in proportion as we economise in those 
two items, just in the same proportion does the same 
amount of capital go further in the cultivation and 
improvement of the farm. If I have twenty dollars 
to pay for threshing one hundred bushels of grain 
by the flail in ten days, and can, by the use of a 
threshing machine, have the same amount thresh- 
ed in two days for seven dollars, 1 have actually 
gaincd eight days and thirteen dollars, which I 








capital, perform nearly three times as much laber 
in three quarters of the time. 

We would suggest then, oa the strength of these 
two propositions, that, by the aid of labor-saving 
implements, our farmers may perform the usual la- 
bors of the farm ata much reduced expense, and, 
with the same outlay of capital, may also accom- 
ptish a very much increased amount of labor, and 
consequently an increased production. We know 
that it will be objected, that this appears very well 
upon paper, and may accord very well with a closet 
calculation, but that we have omitted to take notice 
of the item of the first expense of all machines, 
|more particularly those of modern invention, and 
of the constant wear-and-tear attending their opera- 
We have made a liberal allowance for all 
‘this in the two general propositions-we have ad- 
| vanced—the more liberal, inasmuch as wherever 
labor-saving machinery upon farms has come under 
our notice, ‘the expense of purchase and repairs has 





‘been more than amply made good by the expense | and which turned out to be mere clap-trap. 





incorrect, but we believe the difference in time and farmer’s economy. 
expense will not be found to be much exaggerated, | transferred to his grindstone, and a pair of hands 
and will serve to illustrate our proposition, that | | are saved at the crank, while by the increased pow- 
whatever is saved in the time of performing the daily | er and velocity, two can be employed at the stone 





may spend in other duties upon the farm, or, which | 
is the same thing, | can with the same amount of | 





of hands. We will only say that the gentleman 
referred to is one of the most intelligent and dis- 
tinguished farmers in the State of New York, whose 
practice as well as his experience and opinions, may 
be most confidently relied upon. Our friend, in 
the first place, has upon his farm a portable horse 
power, ® machine in too common use to need a de- 
scription, and which, by the medium of the wheel 
and band, is capable of giving motion to machines 
for various purposes. In connection with this pow- 
er, he employs a grain thresher, (of whose invention 
we do not recollect,) by which his grain is threshed 
in a third or quarter of the usual time, with scarce- 
ly any of the waste attendant upon the use of the 
flail,and which, when he is not using it himself, is 
passing from farmer to farmer to expedite their op- 
erations. By the aid of the same horse power ap- 
plied to a simple circular saw by means of a band 
and wheel, he is enabled to effect the cutting of his 
wincer’s fuel, in a very few days (we had almost 
said hours,) without any of that waste of chips, 
that, in a series of years makes no small item in a 
The same band and wheel, 


with greater ease and expedition than once covld 
be by the aid of the common handle. The power 
obtained by the wheel and band, again transferred 
to his hay and straw cutter, and a couple of hours 
work prepares cut feed for a stock of twenty head 
for several days, and thus brings into successful 
operation a machine, that has not been in general 
use for a large stock of cattle from the great length 
of time required to cut the food by manual labor. 
By the use of the horse-rake, he contrives to save 
the labor of several hours and mon in raking his 
level lands, and by a simple machine, we believe 
of his own construction, he plasters an extent of 
land ina few moments, that would require an hour 
or two to pass over, if the plaster should be sown 
by hand. Indeed he forces machinery to perform 
for him every operation on the farm, whereby he can 
save time and wages paid to hired men,—a system 
which he finds more expensive than the old fashion- 
ed method of entire hand labor at the onset, but in- 
finitely, infinitely more economical in the end. 

And now when we ask ourselves how many of 
our farmers will be convinced of the truth of what 
we have said sufficiently to practice upon it, we 
find but a discouraging answer in our observation 
upon the prevalent systems of husbandry about us, 
When we urge the adoption of improved agricultu- 
ral implements and Jabor-saving machines, we are 
met with excuses of a want of ccpital to meet the 
first expense,—of an inability to use successfully 
many implements and machines, from their compli- 
cated character—and of a want of confidence in 
all improvements in agricultural implements, from 
the repeated instances of quackery under which 
they have suffered, in the numerous machines that 
have been palmed upon them as useful inventions, 
In re- 


With nothing have our farmers had to contend | saved in the wages of hired men, by the superior | ply to all this we can only say, begin ona small 


more than this scarcity of labor we have referred to. | and expeditious manner in which the various opera- scale, but do not be afraid to venture. 


Whether it 


The high rate of wages has eaten up the protits of tions of the farm have been performed, and by the be a horse-rake, or an improved plough, or what 


the farm, and debarred them from making many im- | 
provements in their husbandry; and this the more | 


so, inasmuch as the raising of crops for the market, | 


requiring much and constant manual labor, has | 
been the prevailing agricultural interest. 


3 greater amount accomplished. 


Our limits will allow us to record but one in- | you four-fold. 
stance of the successful employmeut of labor-saving | 


machinery upon farms, and there is no feature in | 


not, incur the first expense, and its use will repay 
Be not alarmed because the dollar 
you invest to-day will not return to you to-morrow, 
‘but be contented to wait, if there is any reasonable 


This ob-| the farming in the instance referred to, that we |hope that it may come back to youat a more dis- 
stacle to their more rapid improvement and success | more admire than the manner in which art and sci- tant day trebled or quadrupled. 


And remember 


has been so prominent and palpable, that we have | ence are made to supply the place of several pair | | when you purchase, that the object ofall improved 
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farming tools or machinery, should be to perform, . 
in a given time, a greater amount of work in a more | be too short for his daily exercises; his engage- | he keeps it to himself. 


oe 


———— 


must meet with, will scarcely be felt; the time will | consequence what a schoolmaster believes, provided 


tut if his principles are 


thorough and economical manner, than the imple- | ment will expire ere he is aware of it; and great bad, are corrupt, or merely of the Galileo school, 


ments for which they are substitutes. 


With this | as may have been his toil, he will close the school will he keep them to himself? can he? 
object in view, purchase the most simply construct-| with regret. Such a teacher, when his other qual- | ever know a cause without an effect ? 


Did you 
Ile may not 


ed machines, and neither condemn them or be dis-| ifications are respectable, will be almost sure to | think it expedient to disclose his principles—he 


couraged because after a few trials they do not ful- | succeed anywhere. 


Every body will see that he 


jinay even take pains to conceal them; but he will 


fil your expectations. Let them be well tested, and |is seeking not his own ease and emolument, but the | find it extremely difficult. The moral perceptions 


every attempt made to discover the cause of failure 
Be careful that this 
cause be not in the employer rather than the ma- 
And the farmer’s well known intelligence | go well. 
and caution must be his protection against the em-| ter whom you employ would never teach another 
ployment of machinery or modes of farming of any | day if he could help it—that is, if he could do as 
By placing a| well for himself in some other way; if his grand 
proper degree of confidence in the experience and | object is to get so many dollars a month; ifhe had 
opinions of those who have fairly tested various | rather begin every morning a few minutes too late 
farming instruments, and by exercising his own than too early; if the time hangs heavy upon his | impossible ever to dissolve. 


before they are given up. 


chine. 


sort, that are of doubtful utility. 


good of his pupils; he will infuse something of his 
own enthusiasm into their minds; the confidence of 


| of children are as instinctive as they are inexplicable. 


| They cannot be every day under the care of a 


his employer will be secured, and all things will | teacher, even for a short time, without almost read- 


But on the other hand, if the schoolmas- | ing the “thoughts and intents of his heart.” 


And 
besides all this, so Jong as our children are deprav- 
ed, andso much more susceptible to evil than to 
good influences, they will imbibe contagion, where 
no moral test can detect it, and yield unconsciously 
to the power of elective affinities, which it may be 
Would you plint the 


judgment critically, there is no reason why the far- | hands, and he puts his watch often to his ear, and | barberry bush in your wheat field, or the deadly upas 


mer more than any other man, should be the dupe | wonders when it will be noon; if the greatest in- 
| terest he takes in the children, is to send them 

We have already extended our remarks toa great-| back every night to their parents; if he spends 
er length than we had intended. But the impor- | more thoughts in contriving how he shall get 
tance of the subject must be our apology, and we | through the winter, with the least amount of labor 
shall be content with having drawn any to an at- | to himself or with the least interruption to some ul- 
tentive consideration of what we have said, and the | terior object of pursuit; orif he tries to be faithful 
various conclusions to which our suggestions may | merely in obedience to the dictates of conscience, 


of useless inventions. 


lead. H. ¥. 
Greenfield, Nov. 30, 1839. 


From the New York Observer. 


DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCA- 
TION. 


Qualifications of Teachers. 
(Continued.) 


Every schoolmaster, I have said, should be a 
man of good, plain common sense—should be wel] 
educated himself—should be apt to teach—should 
be a man of good temper and entire self-control, 
and should possess the faculty of governing his 
scholars, so as to gain their affections, at the same 
time that he secures their implicit obedience. 

My next remark is, that he ought to have a par- 
ticular fondness for teaching. This remark is foun- 
ded on a very important general principle, viz., that 
in every employment, other things being equal, 
men succeed best in what suits their taste, One 
man has a talent, or genius, if you please, for paint- 
ing, and another for architecture; one has 2 taste 
for mathematics, another for languages, and anoth- 
er for the natural sciences; one is enthusiastically 
fond of poetry, and another of music; one has a 
natural turn for mechanies, and another for the in- 
dependent and invigorating pursuits of agriculture, 
and as & matter of course, every man will betake 
himself more cheerfully and successfully to what- 
ever he has a taste for, than to any thing else. It 
often happens that persons from mere fondness for 
their profession, trade or employment, excel others 
who are greatly their superiors in abilities and ac- 
quirements, 

It is as desirable, and almost as necessary, that 
men should be born schoolmasters, as poets, musi- 
clans and painters, If a person loves to teach, 
loves to be surrounded from morning to night, by 
a group of young immortal beings, whose minds 
are continually expanding, and loves to watch their 
progress in ali the elementary branches of educa- 
tion, his task, which to another might be insupporta- 
bly irksome, will be pleasant; the thousand little 
annoyances afd perplexities which every teacher 


| 








while his heart and his flesh are all the while ery- 
ing out, O what a weariness, what a weariness! if, 
in fine, he has no real fondness for teaching, but 
rather an aversion, let him not thrust himself into 
a place which might be better filled by another. 
Let him find something else to do, which he likes, 
ifhe can; and if he cannot, it is better to betake 
himself reluctantly, if he must, to almost any other 
employment for a livelihood than to school-keeping. 


|into an angel of light,” and you could be 


under your nursery window? Would you pay any 
one for planting them, or even suffer it to be done 
for nothing? And can you wittingly expose the 
tenderest part of yourselves to infinitely greater 
hazards in the school room? No. Ifthe highest 
intelligence, “ ruin’d,” were to “ transform himself 
sure he 
never would disclose his true character, but would 
immeasurably excel all other teachers, in every 
branch of instruction, you would shudder with hor- 
ror at the bare thought of employing him. 
(To be continued.) 


Morvs Mutticavtis.—A few days ago a coun- 
tryman from Bucks county came into the Northern 
Liberties, with his wagon loaded with Multicaulis 
trees, thinking he could sell them, as he did last 


Another prime and essential qualification in 4/fall, fora good price. As he neared Callowhill 


schoolmaster, is good principles. ‘'n all ordinary 
cases, when we are abcut to confide any of our in- 
terests to a third person, one of our first questions 
is, can we trust him? Is he honest? Will he be 
faithful? And we are the more particular and 
anxious in proportion to the value of the stake.— 


‘arrived, until the street was filled. 


street, the boys gathered, mobbed him, and dozens 
at atime shouted “hurrah for Multicaulis !” and 
repeated the shout as often as fresh reinforcements 
‘The country- 
man finally got permission from the owner of a va- 


cant lot, to throw his very valuable load on it, and 





Now what higher responsibility cana parent devolve 

upon another, than the right moral direction of the | 
minds and hearts of his children? Next to the 

parent, certainly no one has so much influence over | 
the child as a popular teacher. The chair which | 
he occupies is his throne. His word is the law, to | 
which all his juvenile subjects implicitly bow. He | 
holds their whole mora! destiny, as it were, in his 
hands. What he believes they believe. What he 
saysthey repeat. Ifhe is a man of high moral 
principle, they will soon find it out; and they will 
be ready to embrace whatever sentiments he ex- | 
presses, because they love toadmire the man. Even | 
when he takes no particular pains to mould their | 
characters, there will go out from hima silent and | 
pervading influence, which will be 


none the less | 
potent, for being unseen and unsuspected. The | 
price of such a teacher is “above rubies.” Many, | 
in after life, will “ rise up and call him blessed.” 
But suppose him, on the other hand, to be a man | 
of loose and depraved moral principles—a_plausi- | 
ble and insinuating infidel, or a bewildered and va- | 
cillating skeptic. Suppose he disbelieves, or even | 
doubts the truth of the scriptures, or the certainty | 
of future rewards and punishments. Is such a man | 
fit to keep school ? 
taire, or a Bolingbroke, would you employ him? 
Would any thing tempt you to expose your chil- 


dren to such a deadly infiuence, for a single month ? | 


Some may suppose, that it is a matter of but little 


If he had the talents ofa Vol- | 


drove off in a full trot, leaving his tormentors to 
amuse themselves with multicaulis switches. The 
poor fellow had seen the humbug Germantown sale, 
as published in the multicaulis papers, Silk Socie- 
ty’s Journal, Baltimore Silk Manual, &c. &c., all of 
which papers were gotup by the patriotic silk society 
to gull and delude the unsuspecting and ignorant 
farmer, to obtain a dollar for a tree which can be 


raised for one cent, with profit.—Philad. Ledger. 





Association, even where only “two or three are 
gathered together,” is more potent than individual 
effort alone: the experience of several collected 1s 
better than the experience of one. | Where much 
time is ,ot consumed—where too much expense is 
not in¢urred—where the shadow is not grasped for 
the substance—where a passion for extended ex- 
periments does not outstrip and leave common sense 
behind —we may expect to.derive much benefit 
from the efforts of agriculteral societies. There 
are counties and districts of New England much in- 
debted to them for the superiority which they have 
attained. Berkshire in Massachusetts, was the first 
t» institute, and has been the longest to persevere 
in her agricultura) society: her mountain region 
can find at this time no superior in the United 
States in fertility and production. Ten thousand 
| fleeces are taken from her hills, and ber valleys 
groan with their crops.—Gov. Hill’s Address. 
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sJoston, Wepnespay, Decemper 138, 1839. 
AGRICULTURAL MEETINGS. 

The pleasure which was afforded by these meetings 
the last winter, during the session of the Legislature, 
the information which they elicited and dispensed, and 
the ifereasing interest which séemed to be taken in them, 
as the close of the session approached, all serve to re- 
commend a renewal of them the ensuing session. The 
Commissioner therefore designs immediately after the 
commencement of the session, to nake application for 
the use of the Hall one evening in the week, which he 
cannot doubt will be readily granted for this purpose ; 
and he hopes the farmers in the Legislature will come 
prepared to second these efforts. Success must depend 
on them. He hopes likewise that those of them who 
have valuable or unusual products of any kind of which 
samples may be easily transported, wil) bring such sam- 
ples for exhibition. 

Various queetions will come up for consideration ; and 
among others, several gentlemen have suggested for in- 
quiry the expediency of holding annually a State Agri- 
cultural Convention, during the session of the Legisla- 
ture. We shall express no opinion on this matter far- 
ther than to say, that itis deserving of much attention ; 
and we shall take an early opportunity to offer it for the 
consideration of the meeting. 

’ It will be refreshing and pleasant to turn aside once a 
week from the turmoil and vexation of party politics, 
and topics which seldom fail to produce angry and re- 
sentful conclusion, and pass an evening in jnqui- 
ries and conversation upon topics which have no tenden- 
cy to engender strife. and whose great object is to make 
the condition of mankind more comfortable, prosperous, 
improved and happy. > 


$a 











SCIENCE IMPORTANT TO THE FARMER. 

We have received from our valuable correspondent 
W. B., in the absence of Mr Colman, the following com- 
munication, containing not merely remarks, but an es- 
say on the importance of education to the farmer. The 
article presents many truths clothed in an original, beau- 
tiful, and sometimes bighly poetical manner. We would 
call the attention of our readers, especially the farmers, 
to its perusal, requesting them to reflect upon its con- 
tents. We feel confident that every farmer who loves 
his noble calling, will unite with usin thanking W. B. 
and requesting him to continue his remarks. J.B 

Mr Cotmas—We have just returned from listening to 
& sermon on education, a subject which very properly 
comes within the province of the divine as weil as the 
civilian and philanthropist, inasmuch as knowledge 
throws a charm around the beauties of religion, and fits 
men for higher and purer joys in the future, as it renders 
them more useful and happier in the present world. We 
must confess that we were astonished and somewhat 
disgusted, by some sentiments advanced, such as that it 
is no disparagement to farmers if they cannot solve a 
problem in Euclid,—that their time need not be spent ia 
reading Latin and Greek, and that natural science need 
not claim his attention. The ideas communicated were 
strong and full, that if the farmer knew enough to trudge 
through life in his profession, and the mechanie to man- 
ufacture his wares, their cup of knowledge was full ! ! 
and this from the lips of one who justly discovers all 
zeal in the education of his own family. 

Now we have no idea that the time has come in our 
American Israel, when mankind are to be divided off in- 
to castes, unless merit and demerit draw the line, and 
that knowledge is to be circumscribed in its operations, 
shedding its beauties with sunbeam brilliancy on one 
part of community, and shining through a cloud darkly, 
ifshining at all,on the other. It cannot be while yet 
the dying groans of pilgrims are upon our ears, and the 
blood which was spilt in the revolution is still fresh be- 
fore our eyes. Ifso, we may soon see our temples pros- 
trate, through the influence of error, and all the glad 
prospects of a coming future, which our wise men so 
gladly hail, crumbled to the dust. 


Man was created in the image of his God. He was 
sent to eartlr an innocent, intelligent being, and a far- 
mer. When the Creator had looked upon the last and 


it good,” he gave him special injunction to ‘“ dress the 
earth and keep it,”’ and he gave him dominion over the 
fowl of the air and over the fish of the sea, “ and brought 


them,” probably according to their ranks and orders ; 
yet as his was then the only language of earth, it is not 
probable that he gave them names in all languages as 
we do, for the benefit of all nations. Yet the naming of 
them then, was probably as scientific an operation as the 
| dividing of them into classes, orders, &c. is now. Hence 
| we can form no other conclusion, than that Adam was 
a farmer, and a scientific one. But like some modern 
farmers, he ventured upon an uncertain speculation, 





which resulted in most disastroas consequences, involv- 
ing himself and “ his heirs and assigns” in difficulties 
beyond their power ofextrication. His patrimony which 
was amply sufficient to have afforded all of his posteri- 
ty a homestead where each of them might have pursued 
his heaven-appointed calling, was forfeited, consequent- 
ly new professions must be created for the benefit of his 
sons, and as the earth was doomed to send up thorns 
and thistles, mingled with its more valuable productions, 
many of them soon learned to avoid its cultivation. 


Agriculture, then, was man’s employment in the days 
of his innocenee. All other professions came in conse- 
quence of his apostacy. Death was decreed as his inevi- 
table doom, and sickness and pain became its sure pre- 
cursor. The physician was appointed to offer remedies 
for the evils to which he had justly become an heir. Sin 
had sown tares and thorns and thistles in his heart, and 
the divine was sent as a messenger of mercy, to pluck 


piness on high. Threugh man’s perversion, laws must 
be enacted to restrain his wayward steps, and litigation 








cure the rights of all. Other professions were origina- 
ted, as circumstances required, and others yet will contin- 


noblest specimen of his handy work and “ pronounced | 


unto him the fowls and beasts of the field, and he named | 





| hail and fleecy snow, in their appointed seasons, affect 
| his interest. A knowledge ofthem must, therefore, con- 
| tribute essentially to his success. 

It is a well known fact that the sun is the great regu- 
| lator of seasons; that through his influence spring sends 
| forth its lovely enamellings, and that summer and au- 
tumn load the earth with their rich harvest; that in con- 
sequence of his absent journeyings, winter exercises his 
tyrant sway, and binds the earth, the river and the little 
rivulet in fetters of frost, which, as they loosen their 
hold, break the soil and loosen it to receive the warm 
influences of returning sunbeams, and to allow the grass 
and tender herb to shoot their sustaining roots abroad. 
Sunshine also regulates the atmosphere, and prepares it 
to receive the exhaling vapor until it congregates in 
clouds and descends in soft showers upon the thirsty 
‘earth. Does not science, and would it not more effee- 
tually, if better understood, tell us how and why these 
operations are performed, and enabling us to some ex- 
tent to guard against the future, in less matters than 
months and seasons, by watching his appearance ? 

The time has been, when great dependence was plac- 
ed upon the age of the moon in regulating the affairs of 
husbandry, most of which have been denounced as the 
errors ofa dark age. We have no idea of taking the 
grains into the moon to sow, or of driving hogs or beeves 
there for slaughter. 
process. 


"T would be a very incunvenient 
Nor do we believe that the moon in any of her 
phases, would, without concurring causes, produce seed- 
time or harvest, or cause a single spire of grass to spring 
up inthe midst of desolation. Yet we do believe that 
(perhaps in connection with other causes) it has its in- 
fluence upon the atmosphere as well as upon the ocean, 
and that its influence extends to some degree to plants 
and animals, and that by watching its phases and place 

















them out, and point his dejected soul to light and hap- |in the heavens, evils of sad nature to the farmer may be 


avoided, and benefits achieved. This may be called 
the work of observation, but science aids us in determin- 


gave rise to those who professedly would see justice se- | ing beforehand, what observation can only confirm. 


The atmosphere has a direct influence upon agricultu- 


‘ ral operations, for in its bosom the storm is gathered and 





ue to burst into existence, as man advances in a social | the whirlwind chained, ang ere they are loosed, there 
and refined state. All professions, therefore, are suc- | are signs in the sky which sound their approach, and by 
ceeding and subservient to that of the farmer. He might the science of aerology we are often led to anticipate 
pursue his calling, though in a most imperfect manner, | coming events at least for the day and the morrow, 
without their aid; but were Ais art annihilated, theirs! which may offer much “ of weal or wo’ to his labors 
must follow in the train, and man would become a fugi- and interest. 


tive and a vagabond on the earth—a savage, barbarous | Old ocean, too, though restricted to bounds which it 
being. 


| cannot pass, often in the midst of a calm announces the 

But it is needless for us to dwell upon the antiquity | COMNg storm, or raises its pestiferous breath, and “‘sends 
or necessity of agriculture. We would rather, by sim- | blasting and mildew over the land.” Though its 
ple detail, give convincing proof, that in order to its per- | effects must necessarily be most felt in its vicinity, they 
fect success, its operator should possess an eminent quan- | often extend themselves into the interior. That its good 


tity of common sense and a thorough scientific education. effects may be ns apnea and its bad ones nee, a 
For our last assertion, we are aware we have exposed | knowledge of —_ lawe, manners and customs’’ may 
ourselves toa nest of hornets about our ears. But what very properly be investigated. 

then? We inay as well be stung to death as to be tram- The earth and all that is therein and what dwells 
pled down; and notwithstanding the argument of ‘old | ¥po it, and grows out of it, must necessarily, as it is 
men, and men of renown,” that our fathers have plant. | the great field of his operations, present a field, urging 
ed and sown successfully and have filled their barns and | bis investivation. And here several distinct sciences de- 
storehouses abundantly, without this ado about newspa- | mand his attention, in proportion as he would have suc- 
per and book farming, we would still with the brow of | ¢¢s8 crown his efforts. 


A knowledge of them as also 
an Atlas reiterate it, and we wish we could make the 


of those which have been named, may indeed be thought 
nutions hear and believe our sentiments,—farmers should | UBnecessary, since multitudes have gone before him with- 
be men of extensive professional reading, of sound prac- | out so much as inquiring into them, and this with much 
tice, (not simply theorists,) of scientific education, from paaraey success. But it does not appear what the far- 
the fact that their profession involves a greater amount | mers of other ages would have been, had they been men 
of science than any other. 4/l nature, the rolling sun | of sound practical science. 
and changing moon, the air, the ocean and the earth 
operates in subservience to his success, or in their varied 
movement, counteract his designs. The frost and the 
storms, the gentle rains and roaring floods, the rattling 








This, however, we do know, 
that wherever ignorance and intelligenee plough and 
sow side by side, nature dispenses more liberal rewards 
on the latter. Yours, truly, W. B. 
Mount Osceola, Dec. 6, 1839. 
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May specimens of fruits exhibited this day were as fol- | Avum, American, oo. . | pound | 5 54 
. 2 : : 4] Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lbs. . . | 600 2! 
By the President, fine specimens of Easter Beurre, St | Pot, lar a? . | 4 _ a 
Germain, Turkish Bon Chretien? and one sort of Pears | Beans, white, Foreign, : bushel} 162. 200 
not named. ey, ss * Domestic, . ‘ ‘ “ | 200] 200 

The above were exhibited last week. | Beer, mess, 8 oe barrel | 14.00 | 14 50 

By T. Lee, Esq., Jamaica Plains; two specimens of | Notes se lel , | 1200) 18 60 
Pears—fine—not named. ——_ ss Cl ___, | 1000) 1050 

. ‘ } aor a oF 

By M. P. Sawyer, Esq., Passe Colmar and St Ger- | Beeswax, en + + + + jpound | 

. . - ° ‘4 y “ i 93 
main Pears—excellent specimens. Also, fine specimens | Beseris ae a ai . “ 95 7 
of Sylvanche Vert. Pear; also, specimens of Apples, einen "shleming r at i “ or Lb 
viz: Bellflower, a Sweeting from New York, and one deny it ; , “ 17 20 
from Newbury, not named. | Canpies, mould, s 14 15 

Nath’! Dorr, Esq., of Roxbury, presented specimens dipped, ° . 
of the * Wild Fig,” brought by him from Michigan— sperm, . + - os rs 40 42 
said there to be a very pleasant fruit. The seed of this Cueese, new milk, . , . pound 10 
was distributed among the members for trial here. |Ciper, . rh ~ «© «© « |dozen} 150) 175 

Fer the Comanities refined, . ° . ; barrel | 250/ 450 

, . } 
JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. Ba | Bone Manure, . , ° - |bushel | 3 
R _ Willis’s New Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine | ineasks, . vi | 40 

— TE is calculated for cutting up vegetables and esculent roots for FEATHERS, northern, geese, . » }pound | 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Dec. 14, 1839. fodder, and is one of the most useful and economical ma- southern, geese, - z 37; = 46 
mepaited Ger the Mat Raulens Desmes chines that the farmer can use. ‘The subscribers feel great Fax. (American). . : " 9 | 12 
At Market 67 ne ‘ : confidence in recommending this machine to the public; Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, . . quintal) 225) 259 
it Market 670 Beef Cattle, 1600 Sheep and 400 | they are aware that it has been long wanted and they now | Bay, Chaleur, ‘ ° 200) 225 
Swine. offer a machine that cannot fail to give satisfaction upon ¢ Haddock, ‘ ‘ ; “ 125) 133 

pe : : f } nal ‘ 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—'The prices obtained last week | fir trial. It will cut with ease from one to two benhels per | Mackerel, No. 1 ‘ , .  |barrel | 11 00 
for a like quality were generally sustained. We quote | Minute, in the best possible manner, and is not liable to get | No. 2, ‘os - | 900 
First quality, $650 a $6 75. “Second quality, $6 00 a | 9" of order, being made in the most substantial manner. | he tk 7 6 00 | 
$6 25. Third quality, $4 50 a $5 75. - Saat — ~ without one of them. For sale at ihe | mem ange rgd salted, No. i. « 600} 626 

Barrelling Catile.— Mess $5 50 a &5 75; No. 1 #5 00,| *4ricultural Warehouse, 61 and 52 North Market Street. | |, __ Salmon, No.1, ~ 92 00 | 23 00 

Sheep —Lotws were sold = $1 a al 75 $2 25, December 18. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, | Foun, Genesee, cush, . ° , ys 637| 650 

’ ~ w =; ¢ ’ » Oe, |) : . | Baltim Howard stree oe | § 
9 5 Peas = ox | : z ~ = sa ore, Howard street, ;} 650 
50, $2 62, and $2 75. GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER | Richmond cana}, F , 3 | 637 

Swine.—“ Dull.” One lot selected to peddle at 3 | Alexandria wharf, “i 
for sows and 4 for barrows; one lot to close at 2 3-4, es.) ‘ey Sie He 400! 425 
and one at 3 1-8. At retail from 4 to 5 1-2. | Meat, Indian, in bbls. ee ” 400) 412 
a Shieaion a Gaain: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 70 

THERMOMETRICAL. | emehern Eek golem, S| 08) SS 
Reported for the New England Farmer. Rye, northern, i > aa _ ? 75 | 80 

Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors Barley, nominal : oF - 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded Oats, northern, (prime) i 
Northerly exposure, week ending December 15. southern, new, a - 

sachsen 4 baa. ie, LD 7" Ga INDSTONES, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rough, 18 00 | 20 00 

Dec., 1839. |6A.M.|12,M.|6,P.M.{ Wind. ll cri acy ger 

é iste ie erase - oa eaatiet pes ‘ ; | Hams, gesthern, . : . ° pound 9 10 

Monday, 9 41 46 43 erere JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- southern and western, . aie ee 7| 8 

Tuesday, 10 33 | 4l 36 | Ww | tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- | Hay, best English, per ton, . ‘ 16 40 | 18 OU 

Wednesday, i1| 26 | 33 306;~«OW | ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and Eastern screwed, ‘ 10 08 12.00 

Thursday, 2] 41 | 52 39 | s." _— Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before | Hops, Ist quality, pound | 16 18 

Friday, — 13 32 | 43 36 Ww applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 2d quality, . ° 

Saturday, i4 26 | 35 32 N . | inent effects of this applicatidn, and some of the consequent | Larp, Boston, A . » 5 “ 9 10 

Sunday, 15 32 | 32 33 rE peculiarities of the machine are: ces, southern, . P . . “ 7 9 

<i 1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power a | Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, s 29 30 

— rrp go w—=e | (0 use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient do. country do. “ 25 27 
7ELLES'’S PREMIUM FOR APPLES to work it very efficiently j Baltimore city tanna 26 ‘ 

s. c y effi y. } ity tannage, sd 26 28 

ht a tncetenal da Wien “3 : Pe 2. Witheven this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- | do, dry hides, “ 24 25 
held vs rym ode t ste chusetts Horticultural Society, els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed | New York red, light, . 66 21 23 

Voted, That a first Premium of thirty dollars be awarded by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam | Boston, do, siaughter, " 21 22 
on the second Saturday of January, 1340, for the best spe “e ; ' , Boston dry hides, : . <0) 22 
cimen of Apples, produced eb or tt chat shiee f bs 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they | Lime, best sart, . . ° ‘ eask 90} 100 
ling trees Uhich dud teve bean Sceenibe eke otra seed- | cat, require sharpening Jess often than those of any other | Morasses, New Orleans, . : igallon 

‘ a ; yotice since | straw cutter Sugar H , ‘ 
the year 1829. . . é : cougar rouse, , . , 60) 66 

That a second Premium of éwenty dollars, and a third | 4. The machine is simple in its construction, mete and | Or, Sperm, Spring, . . . ‘i 110) 112 
Premium of ten dollars, be awarded at the s: Sas . 4 put together very strongly. It is therefore not so lia ile as | Winter, . . . ~ 120) 123 
somantastedk olds phe ed at the same time for the | the complicated machines in general use to get out of or.ter Whale, refined, ‘ A ‘ “ 50 60 
4 That the quantity of each shall not be less than Sour | BONE MANURE. as, enone, ene , , ‘ | 95 By 

ozen. | The subscriber informs his friends and the public, th pas wy ype, oe : ‘ - | } 5 | 

The ( ‘ 4 . , ‘ - 5% ie, that) Praster Paris, per to 2: ; 7 

The Committee on Fruits are particularly requested to | after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground | pop y eticbeg se, hme af Sise Be, } » | .- a — 
meet at the Rooms of the Society on Saturday, the 11th day | bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied aie : ‘ . ‘ arres | °e 
of January next, at 10 o'clock, A. M., for the purpose of | to the earth as a manure Mose : : j ; . » v4 
wet i. ae i remiums above mentioyed, also for awarding | He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, | Prime : ; : : «| - < 
the Premiums on Fruits for the vear 1839, and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community. Seeps: Hye Ie Gn i j ’ I, - oo Lip 

: E. M. RICHARDS, Chairman. Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de- , ~_ Red To . on t . “4 a et 

December 18. 4t | livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and-no . P, ete F ' « | dl a4 

a Se ee eee vie eee ee SL ____. } charge for casks or carting | Canary yee am ¥ “ | 9 9 ee 
WANTED | Also, ground Oyster Shells Hemp, ; P : one B44 B- “4 
4 “ P a “i F ! . . ° ° | 240 29 

From 6 to 10 tons of R “ Ri |. Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- ey | « i “ee . 
Sugar Beets. Ap oho nt ee Wurtzel and | bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Bed Clover. sorthern. : ; ; ie ' 7 
Washi es pry ok dabteresnes SHORN, corner ef | Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, or through the Pest | waren ray , ppoune ‘ 

ashington Street, and Pleasant Street. Diice will meet wii atte 7 “ Southern Clover, none, = 

Boston, December 13, 1839. Py ? meet wiih prompt attention Soap, American, Brown, . . “ ? & 
<nonieadinThcaiiastininmtinediassiinn ' Pa | a Casiile, 6s 12 13 

Nu TICE, } A RARE CHANCE, | Tatiow, tried “ 
: | -Low, tried, ia it 

Mr Charles W. James, of Cincinnati.@hio. has heen aip-| For sale. A partner wishing io withdraw from an old | Teazces, Ist sort, : ’ pr M.| 250] 800 
pointed Agent and Collector for the New Ragtand Sune.’ re Agricultura! Implement and >eed Warehouse, | Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound | 
and all subscriptions paid to him will he duly acknowledged | aving a good run of country custom, would be willing to | American, full blood, washed, | “| 
by the Publishers. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | depose of his interest on liberal terms, as he is about en | do. 3-4ths do pow | 

December (8, (839. wisi 7“* | gaging in other pursuits. To a person wishing to engage in | do. 1-2 do, “ | 

Deaiale  ddas : eae —i 7 ja respectable and _ profitable business, having some ready do. l-4andcommon, | “ 
DOMESTICATED WILD GEES& capital, it is an opportunity rarely to he met with. A liberal £_: ( Pulled superfine, ; « 
“ eee eredit will be , he purchase y . SSin 

A few pair for sale. Enquire at this off | € given on most of the purchase money if proper- 2} No.1, i : < } « 

teeth wend sale, Enquire at this office. jly secured. Any communications addressed “ safayette,” | =S 4 No.2 , me 
‘ New York city, will be treated strictly confidential. z ~\No.3 : : ‘ - 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 





PERILS OF WHALE FISHERY. 

In 1822, two boats belonging to the ship Baffin, 
went in pursuit of a whale. John Carr was har- 
pooner and commander of one of them. ‘The whale 
they pursued led them into a vast achool of his own 
species ; they were so numerous that their blowing 
was incessant, and they believed that they did not 
see fewer than an hundred. Fearful of alarming 
them without striking any, they remained for a 
while motionless. At last, one rose near Carr’s 
boat, and he approached, and fatally for himself, 
harpooned it. 

When he struck, the fish was approaching the 
boat ; and passing very rapidly, jerked the line out 
of its place over the stern, and threw it upon the 
gunwale. Its pressure in this unfavorable position 
so careened the boat, that the side was pulled under 
water, and it began to fill. 

In this emergency, Carr, who was a brave, active 
man, seized the line, and endeavored to relieve the 
boat by restoring it to its place; but, by some cir- 
cumstance which was never accounted for, a turn 
of the line flew over his arm, dragged him over- 
board in an instant, and drew him under the water, 
never more torise. So sudden was the accident, 
that only one ‘man, who was watching him, saw 
what had happened ; so that when the boat righted, 
which it immediately did, though half full of water, 
the whole crew on looking round, inquired what had 
become of Carr. 

It is impossible to imagine a death more awfully 
sudden and unexpected. The invisible bullet could 
not have effected more instantaneous destruction. 
The velocity of the whale at its first descent, is 
from thirteen to fifteen feet per second. Now as 
this unfortunate man was adjusting the line at the 
water’s very edge, where it must have been per- 
fectly tight, owing to its obstruction in running out 
of the boat, the interval between the fastening the 
line about him and his disappearance could not 
have exceeded the third part of a second of time, 
for in one second only he must have been dragged 
ten or twelve feet deep. Indeed, he had not time 
for the least exclamation; and the person who saw 
his removal, observed that it was exceeding quick, 
that though his eye was upon him at the moment, 
he could scarcely distinguish his figure as_ he dis- 
appeared, 

A harpooner on¢e succeeded in striking a whale 
which dragged out ten lines, (2400 yards,) and was 
supposed to be seen blowing in different holes in 
the ice. After some time it made its appearance 
on the exterior, and was again struck, atthe mo- 
ment it was about to go under the second time. 
About an hundred yards from the edge, it broke the 
ice where it was a foot thick, with its head, and 
respired through the opening. It then pushed for- 
ward, breaking the ice as it advanced, in spite of 
the lances constantly directed against it. At last 
it reached a kind of basin in the field, where it 
floated on the surface without any incumbrance 
from ice. 

Its back being fairly exposed, the harpoon strack | 
from the boat on the outside, was observed to be so | 
slightly entangled, that it was ready to drop out.—| 





of dragging the blubber over the ice to the ship ; a 
kind and degree of labor every one was anxious to 
avoid. 

No sooner was the wish expressed, and its im- 
portance explained, than a young and daring sailor 
stepped forward, and offered to strike the harpoon 
deeper. Not atall intimidated by the surprise man- 
ifested on every countenance at such a bold propo- 
sal, he leaped on the back of the living whale, and 
cut the harpoon out with his pocket knife. Stimu- 
lated by his gallant example, one of his compan- 
ions proceeded to his assistance. While one of 
them hauled upon the line and held it in his hands, 
the other set his shoulder against the end of the 
harpoon, and though it was without a stock, con- 
trived to strike it again into the fish more effectu- 
ally than at first! 

The whale was in motion before they had fin- 
ished. Afterthey got off its baek, it advanced a 
considerable distanee, breaking the ice all the way, 
and survived this novel treatment ten or fifteen 
minutes, This daring deed was of essential ser- 
vice, ‘I'he whale fortunately sunk spontaneously 
after it expired ; on which it was hauled out under 
the ice by the line, and secured without farther 
trouble. It proved a mighty whale,—a very con- 
siderable prize. 

Captain Lyons while prosecuting the whale fish- 
ery on the Labrador coast, in the season of 1802, 
discovered a large whale at a short distance from 
the ship. Four boats were despatched in pursuit, 
and two of them succeeded in approaching it so 
closely together, that two harpoons were struck at 
the same moment. The fish descended a few fath- 
oms in the direction of another of the boats which 
was onthe advance, rose accidentally beneath it, 
struck it with its head, and threw the boat, men 
and apparatus about fifteen feet into the air, It 
was inverted by the stroke, and fell into the water 
with its keel upwards, All the people were picked 
up alive by the fourth boat, which was just at hand, 
excepting one man, who having got entangled in 
the boat, fell beneath it and was unfortunately 
drowned. 


CONNECTICUT BLUE LAWS. 


The following sketch of some of the laws made 
by the colony of New Haven, two hundred years 
ago, and denominated Blue Laws by the neighbor- 
ing colonies, will give an idea of the spirit which 
pervades the whole. 


No one shal] be a freeman, or give a vote, unless 
he be converted and a member in full communion 
of one of the churches allowed in this Dominion. 

No man shall hold any office who is not sound 
in the faith, and faithful to this Dominion; end 
whoever gives a vote to such a person, shall pay a 
fine of £1: for a second offence he shall be dis- 
franchised. 

No quaker or dissenter from the established wor- 
ship of this Dominion, shall be allowed to givea 
vote for the election of magistrate or any officer. 

No food or lodging shall be afforded to a Qua- 
ker, Adamite, or other Heretic. 

If any person turns Quaker, he shall be banish- 
ed, and not suffered to return but upon pain of death. 

No one shall run on Sunday, or walk in his gar- 
den or elsewhere, except reverently to and from 





Some of the officers lamented this circumstance, | meeting 
g. 


and wished that the harpoon might be better Sast ; 


No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, 


at the same time observing that if it should slip sweep house, cut hair or shave on Sunday. 


out, either the fish would be Jost, or they would be, 


No woman shal] kiss her child on Sunday or fast- 


under the necessity of flinching it where it lay, and jing day. 





No one shall buy or sell lands without permis- 
sion of the Selectmen. 

No minister shall keep a mistress. 

Whoever wears cloth trimmed with gold, silver, 
or bone lace, above two shillings by the yard, shall 
be presented by the grand jurors, and the select- 
men sha]l tax the offender at £300 estate. 

A debtor in prison, swearing he has no estate, 
shall be let out, and sold, to make satisfaction. 

Whoever brings cards or dice into this Domin- 
ion shall pay a fine of £5. 

No priest shall abide in the Dominion: he shall 
be banished, and suffer death on his return. 

Priests may be seized by any one without a war- 
rant. 

No one shall read common prayer, keep Christ- 
mas or Saints’ days, make minced pies, dance, play 
cards, or play on any instrument of music, except 
the drum, trumpet, and jewsharp. 

No man shall court a maid in person, or by let- 
ter, without first obtaining consent of her parents: 
£5 penalty for the first offence; £10 for the sec- 
ond ; and for the third, imprisonment during the 
pleasure of the Court. 

Married persons must live together or be impris- 
oned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round accord- 
ing to a cap. 

Of such sort were the laws made by the people 
of New Haven, previous to their incorporation with 
Saybrook and Hartford colonies by the charter.— 
They consist of a vast multitude, and were very 
properly termed Blue Laws, i.e. bloody laws; for 
they were all sanctified with excommunication, con- 
fiscation, fines, banishment, whippings, cutting off 
the ears, burning the tongue, and death. 





Useless Ornaments.—The New Orleans Pica- 
yune has the following sensible touch at the cock- 
ney taste, or rather want of taste, which induces 
some people to load themselves with gimcrack or- 
naments. Itsays— 

“ We have about as high an opinion of the intel- 
lect of an Indian squaw who coils beads around her 
neck, or the good sense ofan African who suspends 
brass rings from his nasal organ, as we have of the 
brainless fop who voluntarily enters the chain gang 
and encumbers his person with baubles. Does a 
chain of gold, or one of diamonds, give brilliancy 
tothe eye? Doesa broach of stained glass, the 
size of a carriage window, even though it be cor- 
nelian, adda tint toa blush of the cheek? The 
custom of wearing a superfluity of such gewgaw 
trinkets is abominable, and displays anything but 
good taste—particularly republican taste. He who 
is a slave of 6-by-4 inch breast pins, watch chains 
like the tiller rope of a, Mississippi steamboat, or fin- 
ger rings that would enchain a culprit, is, in our 
opinion, deficient of the necessary weight of brains 
—a man with a partially finished attic story.” 





The best capital—We hear much said in these 
days about capital—money capital—but the best of 
all capital for the young to start with in the world 
is a good moral character. This is but little talked of. 
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